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Sept. 11. National Assembly of South Africa ratified the 
Treaty by a vote of 84 to 19, General Smuts 
defending President Wilson against charges 
of bad faith. 

Sept. 12. Eatification of the Treaty by Canada's Parlia- 
ment without reservations was completed 
and notice sent to the British Foreign 
Office. 

Sept. 15. The Chinese Government issued a formal man- 
date declaring that country at peace with 
Germany. 

Sept. 16. The Queen of Holland announced that adher- 
ence by Holland to the League of Nations 
was subject to the approval of Parliament 
after the formation of the League. 

Sept. 20. The Treaty of Peace between the Associated 
and Allied Powers and Bulgaria was pre- 
sented to the delegates of Bulgaria. 

Sept. 20. By a viva voce vote the Australian National 
Assembly ratified the Treaty and also the 
defensive alliance between Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. 

Sept. 22. Representatives of German Peace Commission 
signed at Versailles the protocol annulling 
Article 61 of the German Constitution, 
which provided for Austrian representation 
in the German Parliament. 

Oct. 1. National Assembly of Guatemala ratified the 
Treaty. 

Oct. 2. The French House of Deputies ratified the 
Treaty and also the separate treaties with 
Great Britain and the United States, the 
latter unanimously and the former by a 
vote of 372 to 53. 

Oct. 2. The Australian Senate ratified the Treaty, 
similar action being taken October 10 by 
the House of Representatives. 

Oct. 2. Voting on Treaty in United States Senate be- 
gan, with defeat of textual amendments 
proposed by Senator Fall, intended to elimi- 
nate Americans from service on commis- 
sions created to serve the League in making 
the Treaty operative. 

Oct. 7. King Victor Emmanuel of -Italy ratified the 
German and Austrian treaties by decree. 

Oct. 10. King George V completed British ratification 
of the Treaty. 

Oct. 11. The French Senate ratified the Treaty. 

Oct. 17. The United States Senate by vote of 55 to 35 
defeated amendment to Treaty recom- 
mended by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, substituting China for Japan in 
Articles 156-158. 

Oct. 17. The Austrian National Assembly ratified the 
Treaty of Germain without debate. 

Oct. 18. The United States Senate votes against amend- 
ments introduced by Senator Fall. 

Oct. 23-24. The United States Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations adopts 10 reservations 
and preamble. 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

War has pensions for one of its foreordained con- 
sequences, as the United States well knows, the pension 
appropriations due to the war of 1861-65 amounting to 
$4,917,245,599 up to June 30, 1918. As that war, while 
being fought, only cost $1,295,099,000, the relation be- 
tween present-day and ultimate war costs, expressed only 
in terms of taxation and treasury outgo, may be inferred, 
and doubtless are being studied with care by Canadians 
and Americans now responsible for shaping the pension 
policies of the sister nations. Indeed, already the prob- 
lem is grave, as the following figures for the English- 
speaking nations show, the same being descriptive of 
present laws that only affect privates : 

Service Service, 

overseas, at home 

Great Britain $82.73 $53.53 

Canada— Married 600.00 300.00 

Single 420.00 210.00 

Australia Married. $114.15 

Single... 98.62 
New Zealand... Married. 54.55 plus $7.00 for each child 

under 16. 
Single... 24.09 

United States 60.00 and some individual States 

are giving additional grant 
of $10 per month for 12 
months. 

In both the United States and Canada there are "drives" 
on to increase substantially the amounts now paid to 
soldiers or their survivors. In the United States final 
action has not been taken by Congress on several bills 
that are now before it. Secretary of the Treasury Glass 
is hostile. But that the amount soon to be drawn from 
the Treasury for this purpose will be larger than it is 
now is quite certain. As for Canada, her officials have 
recently had to face a strongly organized movement to 
add a flat additional bonus of $2,000 for every returned 
man, irrespective of rank or service. As this plan in- 
volved immediate and future annual expenditure of not 
less than $800,000,000, the government rejected the plan 
and will oppose it if it becomes a popular or parliamen- 
tary issue, as it may. To date, Great Britain, Australia, 
and Canada have established a higher rate of war gratui- 
ties than the United States. Canada's inexperience as a 
nation with this form of toll upon a people no doubt 
accounts for the recklessness with which she already has 
plunged. Her interest charge on the national debt for 
the coming fiscal year will amount to $115,000,000 and 
her administrative expenses to not less than $125,000,- 
000. If the strictly ethical and economic aspects of the 
problem get complicated with the politics of the Cana- 
dian democracy as they did in the United States follow- 
ing the Civil War, she is in for civic consequences that 
are dread in their aspect and results. That is the mes- 
sage of warning to her from her older sister. 

The British Empire's future naturally concerns 
statesmen of first-grade caliber in and out of the present 
ministry, and it is interesting to get some of the first 
reactions of a person as eminent as Right Honorable 
Viscount Milner, as he forecasts the possible workings 
of the League of Nations. He expects for a time a "set- 
back in the field of imperial politics." The co-operative 
efforts of the various self-governing States of the British 
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Commonwealth that were "hammered out in the fusing 
flame of a great emergency" are now in abeyance and 
cannot be continued in their old form; and the "instru- 
ment of future co-operation remains indeterminate." 
As for the League of Nations, "time alone can show 
whether it is going to strike root in a somewhat stony 
soil." To stretch out after the "Pax Mundi" and let 
slip the "Pax Britannica," he believes, would be sacrific- 
ing the shadow for the substance. The drafting of the 
covenant, as far as it defines the relations of the parts of 
the British Empire to the whole and the respective places 
of the parts and the whole under the covenant, has been 
clumsily done and leaves the door open to awkward con- 
sequences, such, for instance, as showing that the Em- 
pire and. one of the Dominions might be on opposite 
sides of an issue, "a situation which would be absolutely 
disastrous, and to be avoided at any cost." Domestic 
differences, he says, "must be settled among ourselves." 
Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that "the British 
Commonwealth, despite its enormous power, has more 
than any other State in the world to lose by another 
Armageddon. And it has nothing whatever to gain by 
it. It stands today on the highest pinnacle of achieve- 
ment and influence. Not fresh conquests, not expansion, 
but internal developments are the objects imperatively 
set before it by present conditions." 

The Caribbean Sea has islands whose future de- 
velopment is not without interest. American control of 
the Virgin Islands, formerly the Danish West Indies, by 
naval administrators has proved far from satisfactory to 
the inhabitants, and the effects of the war on insular 
business have been damaging. Hence a recent visit to 
Washington of representative islanders with protests 
against continuation of present methods of control and, 
as a result, the naming of a commission of investigation. 
Nor are residents of Santo Domingo wholly satisfied with 
their virtual economic and political dependency upon the 
United States, and they, too, have sent representatives to 
Washington to plead for a new regime. By the irony of 
history their plea is backed by the formal action of a 
group of sympathizers in Spain, a few of them men of 
some political importance, who are letting Washington 
know that what is "sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander." If the United States can interpose in Euro- 
pean affairs and establish a code of ethics for European 
nations' colonial policies, then Europe can do the same 
for the United States," is what the Spanish critics prac- 
tically say. As for the future of the British West Indies, 
it is well known that Jamaica for years has been leaning 
toward the United States, compelled by economic condi- 
tions. If Canada were in a mood for extension of area 
and assumption of economic and political responsibili- 
ties, she, it is urged by some Britons, would do well to 
take over some of the mother country's West-Indian pos- 
sessions. But she does not seem to feel it to be her duty 
to do so. The latest project is the transfer by Great 
Britain to the United States of the Bahamas, the Ber- 
mudas, British Guiana, and British Honduras for a nice 
round sum that would go toward diminishing Great 
Britain's debt to the United States incurred during the 
war. Those who urge this policy admit that it is irri- 
tating to national pride, but they say that a nation as 
heavily in debt and as chaotic in its economic and politi- 



cal condition as Great Britain is now has to sell its assets 
and stomach its pride. Individual Britons are doing 
this, they say. Why not the nation ? 

"The Franco-German and International Associa- 
tion of ex-Soldiers in the Great War," co-operating with 
the French "Kepublican Association of ex-Soldiers," if 
they should be joined by similar organizations in Great 
Britain and the United States, would have a tremendous 
effect upon the future of statecraft and the reconstruc- 
tion policy of the nations, especially now, that are strug- 
gling up out of the slough of disease, despair, poverty, 
and disillusionment. The first mentioned of these or- 
ganizations, with its headquarters in Switzerland, has 
for its object "an incessant struggle against all the cur- 
rents of hatred which the war has brought into exist- 
ence; a careful study of all the problems of Franco- 
German reconciliation, which is a necessary prelude to 
the great international pacification of the world." The 
difficulty of bringing about unity of action between 
British and American veterans of the war and these 
French and German groups undoubtedly is accentuated 
by the avowedly socialistic character of their propaganda 
and aims. 

Pope Benedict XV, in his letter to the bishops in 
Germany, following the signing of the peace treaty, 
struck a fine note of wisdom respecting their duties as 
"foes of hate." Said he : 

"In the second place, venerable brothers, each one of you 
should use all the authority of his sacred office to heal the 
spiritual wounds which the war either inflicted on your na- 
tion or made more sore. 

"It is specially necessary to eliminate every feeling of 
hatred, either toward foreigners, with whom the nation was 
at war, or toward fellow-citizens of other parties; and in 
(he place of hatred put the brotherly love which is of Christ, 
which knows no barrier or limit or strife of class. And 
we repeat here the hope we expressed at the last consistory, 
that 'men and peoples may be again united in Christian 
charity, bcause if that be lacking every peace treaty will be 
in vain.' 

"We feel sure that you, venerable brothers, as good pas- 
tors and ministers of peace and charity, will engage all your 
care and energy in this task, and will not cease to ask pity 
of the Lord, together with your clergy and flocks." 

Mexico has friends in two important groups of 
citizens of the United States, who do not sympathize 
with the talk of intervention and with the propaganda 
for use of force in collecting debts. One group includes 
adherents of the Christian church, Protestant and 
Eoman Catholic, who have no desire to see the ravages 
of war undo the work of spiritual leaders, educators, 
and humanitarians, which has been encouraged as well 
as tolerated under the Carranza regime. Another is 
the group of organized labor in the United States, 
which, through the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor, has recently gone on record in the 
following resolution: 

"The executive council of the American Federation of 
Labor, in session assembled, is deeply impressed with the 
critical situation existing in the relations between the govern- 
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merits of Mexico and the United States. Having just passed 
through a bitter struggle for the overthrow of autocracy 
and militarism and for the development of justice and 
democracy ; having made tremendous sacrifices in the 
achievement of these ideas and the United States being a 
party in creating the principle of the League of Nations, 
whereby international war may be avoided, the executive 
council expresses the judgment that the principles involved 
in the peace treaty just concluded should be applied in the 
present situation between Mexico and the United States, 
and we strongly urge that the rule of reason, fairness, and 
justice shall prevail in the present negotiations and that the 
friendly relations between the people and countries be main- 
tained." 

That better trained diplomats and consuls are 

necessary for the United States in the future is the 
opinion of the National Civil Service Beform League. 
In a preliminary report recently made public, follow- 
ing prolonged and careful investigation, it is recom- 
mended that salaries be increased ; that the rule known 
as the State quota, according to which appointments 
are distributed among the States in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, be abolished; and that the 
President and other appointing officers be ursred to 
select the nation's representatives at international con- 
ferences more largely from the foreign service and 
from experts in the employ of the government; that 
examinations to both branches of the service be open to 
any citizen of the United States without designation 
by the President or recommendation by Senators and 
Eepresentatives ; that persons who pass the written ex- 
aminations receive transportation to Washington for 
the opportunity to take an oral examination; and that 
candidates who take the oral examination be given a 
period of trial and instruction at the Department of 
State. 

To eliminate political considerations, it is urged in 
particular — 

(a) That the President be urged to fill the post of minister 
by the promotion of capable officers in the foreign service, 
and that when a vacancy occurs the Secretary of State be 
required to submit to the President for his consideration the 
names of secretaries and consuls who merit promotion. 

(&) That ministers be appointed to that grade and not to 
a specific post. 

(c) That the President be urged, in as far as practicable, 
to promote ministers to embassies when vacant. 

(d) That examinations be held every year for those who 
wish to be transferred from the consular to the diplomatic 
service, or vice versa, and that from the candidates success- 
ful in passing the tests a certain number be transferred. 

(e) That the promotion of consuls be from grade to grade, 
with a reasonable period (at least one year) of service in 
each grade. 

(/) That the existing rule permitting the appointment to 
the foreign service without examination of certain employes 
of the Department of State be restricted to employes who 
have entered the department after examination or have 
served therein not less than five years. 

If to the demands of the diplomatic and consular 
service as traditionally conducted, but under conditions 



involving the United States to an hitherto unantici- 
pated degree in world affairs, there be added the duties 
and responsibilities of a League of Nations, then 
obviously not only must changes akin to the above be 
made, but there also must be a very decided increase of 
clarity and continuity of purpose in the foreign policy 
of the nation, as has been excellently stated by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann in the New Republic of September 
17. 

The future of Eastern Europe, politically and 
economically considered, is a theme on which prophecy 
is risky. H. N. Brailsford, one of the best-informed 
men in Western Europe on conditions in the East, says 
that the driving force in all the revolutions that have 
occurred since 1914, by which the feudal system of land 
tenure over an area stretching from the Elbe to the 
Urals has been overthrown, has been the socialism of 
the town worker. But he is by no means certain that 
the structure of society which is to follow the ancient 
one is to be socialistic. Bather is he of the opinion 
that it will be that of an individualistic peasantry, con- 
servative in its temper, clerical in its domination, and 
delaying the advent of revolutionary socialism for one 
or two generations. To cite further from his article 
in the Manchester Guardian: 

The exciting question of the early future is how far Lenin 
can control this tendency in Russia by making immense con- 
cessions to it. The more one reflects upon the all-importance 
of agriculture east of the Elbe, the more is one inclined to 
discount the factor of force in the solution of these gigantic 
social problems. The Bolsheviks may have started with the 
maximum program ; they will end as opportunists, and the 
more patient evolutionary school may in the end move to its 
goal as swiftly as they. The opponents of socialism among 
ourselves and its advocates are alike disposed to dread or to 
hope too much, for both underestimate the conservatism of 
the soil. There would be less demand for the forcible over- 
throw of Bolshevism if its opponents realized that, so far 
from socializing the only "means of production" which mat- 
ters much in Russia, it has in effect divided it among millions 
of peasant owners. 

Liberia, heretofore never quite certain of what her 
political future might be, notwithstanding certain 
sentimental and quasi-political attachments to the 
United States, gained during the war such substantial 
evidence of the western republic's good will and patron- 
age that she has begun much-needed internal develop- 
ment. Her president, Charles Dunbar Burgess King, 
was in Washington during a part of September carry- 
ing on negotiations for further advances on the 
$5,000,000 loan and consulting with leaders of the 
Afro-Americans as to ways by which they can co- 
operate in raising standards of education in Liberia, 
and in furnishing the feeble nation with leaders. The 
dream of wholesale migration of American negroes to 
Liberia filled the minds of promoters of the American 
Colonization Society several generations a^o, and about 
half of the present civilized population of Liberia repre- 
sents that' dream, so far as it had actuality. Under con- 
ditions that have been discouraging, these emigrants and 
their descendants have led in creating such national life 
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as has existed. But few of them were educated or fitted 
for authority in government. Educated immigrants ar- 
riving in Monrovia today will find it possible for them 
to shape the destinies of 2,500,000 savage and semi- 
savage folk. The hope that President King cherishes, 
that he will be able to get immigrants of the kinds he 
wants from the many schools for negroes in the United 
States, is one that, if it is not answered by volunteers in 
considerable numbers, will indicate a disappointing lack 
of racial loyalty among negroes in the United States 
who have had much done for them. 

Christian missions are facing new problems. The 
transfer of German colonial possessions to new con- 
trollers, trustees, mandataries — call them what you 
will — casts upon Eoman Catholic and Protestant sup- 
porters of Christian missions in those territories moral 
and financial obligations which in some cases are going 
to be onerous. Further German administration of the 
"missions" is made impossible under the terms of the 
treaty. The task, therefore, will fall chiefly upon ad- 
herents of the Eoman, Lutheran, and Eeformed churches 
in the United States; and this despite the fact that 
Americans are not to profit politically or military wise 
by the transfer of territory. This expectation with 
respect to the responsiveness and generosity of Ameri- 
can Christians is based on two facts: their primacy as 
proved administrators of missionary enterprises on a 
large scale and their unprecedented scale of giving, 
shown long before the war and also demonstrated by 
their pouring out of money during the war, not only 
for humanitarian, but for distinctively religious causes. 
The chief share of this new fund which must be raised 
to keep in existence the missions of German Protestant- 
ism in Africa, Asia, and the Islands of the Pacific will 
come from the purses of Lutherans among the churches 
in the United States; and fortunately their domestic 
policy of unification of the many synods, now under 
way, will make joint action possible on a scale that 
would have been impossible five years ago. How far 
the Scandinavian synods will combine with the dis- 
tinctively German ones is a detail to be watched with 
interest. A few days ago the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil of the United States formally presented to the Su- 
preme Council in Paris a plan for assumption by it and 
by the German Eeformed Churches in the United States 
of responsibilities which have been thrust upon them by 
facts, which we hint at above. Eeports from Germany 
indicate that the Treaty's terms as to surrender of the 
German missions is resented deeply. Japan, which 
comes into control of the Caroline, Marshall, and Mari- 
anna Islands in the North Pacific, has been negotiating 
with the Vatican relative to new leaders in the Eoman 
Catholic missions of those islands, since Germans who 
founded and managed them have long since been de- 
ported. Prom the Vatican's standpoint the main pres- 
ent difficulty is to get a sufficient number of Japanese 
Eoman Catholics to assume charge of the work. Failing 
to secure these, the Vatican has agreed with Japan to 
provide French, Spanish, and Italian missioners. 



The Letter Box 

New Yobk City, September 13, 1919. 
Editob Advocate of Peace. 

My Deab Sib : A Senate resolution purporting to declare how 
the treaty should be interpreted is a mere scrap of paper, 
which the Federal Supreme Court holds to be "absolutely 
without legal significance" (183 U. S., 180). 

No reservation by the United States Senate, either of the 
Monroe Doctrine or of the United States reserved right to 
withdraw from the League of Nations, would be effective 
unless at the time such reservation were attempted to be 
exercised the council of the League then approved of its 
exercise. 

Such reservation might be as worthless and ineffectual as 
the like reservation of the alleged right of Virginia, New 
York, and Rhode Island to secede from the Federal Union, 
contained in the respective ratifications of the United States 
Constitution by those States, was held to be during the civil 
war. By the sword of war, and later by the decision of the 
Federal Supreme COurt, it was decided that, notwithstanding 
express reservations in their ratifications of the Constitution 
of the right of those States to secede, the Federal Union was 
perpetual and indissoluble (Texas vs. White, 7 Wallace, 700. 
722, 725-6). 

Virginia's ratification of the Federal Constitution does 
"declare and make known that the powers granted under the 
Constitution, being derived from the people of the United 
States, may be resumed by them whensoever the same shall 
be perverted to their injury or oppression" (Documentary 
History of the Constitution of the United States, p. 145). 

New York's ratification of the Federal Constitution de- 
clares "That the powers of government may be reassumed 
by the people whensoever it shall become necessary to their 
happiness" (Documentary History, pp. 190. 191). 

Rhode Island's ratification declares "That the powers of 
government may be reassumed by the people whensoever it 
shall become necessary to their happiness" (Documentary 
History, p. 311). 

In Fourteen Diamond Rings vs. U. S., 183 U. S., 176, 179- 
180, a reservation by a majority of each house of Congress to 
the treaty of peace with Spain was held to be "absolutely 
without legal significance" (183 U. S., 180). 

The Council of the League of Nations is an autocracy like 
the Holy Alliance, without any Supreme Court or any other 
Council or legislative body to hold it in check. It is the sole 
judge of its own powers. It is a union of the executive, 
legislative, and judiciary merged into one body. If its de- 
cision, however erroneous, is disregarded, an international 
boycott, embargo, or taboo will be followed by an interna- 
tional war, in which it is the duty of everv member State to 
support the international war to the utmost of its strength 
There is no more reason to believe that in an emergency the 
Monroe Doctrine would be respected because reserved or the 
reserved right to secede peaceably allowed than was the like 
reserved right in the case of Virginia (likewise of New York 
and Rhode Island) in 1861. 

Respectfully yours, Henry A. Fobsteb. 



Miagao, Iloilo, Philippine Islands, July 10. 
To the Secbetaby, Amebican Peace Society. 

My Deab Sib : At present I beg to express my wishes to 
you that, on account of the present-day conditions of the 
economic living here, I undoubtedly cannot continue or re- 
new my present membership to your world-wide famed 
Society. 

However, as I know already by heart the aims for which 
you founded your famous Society and when comes those 
days in which the hardships of our present living could be 
remedied, there at that time I will just call your attention or 
to directly mail my continual subscription payment. 

Please pardon this slight declination, and believe me, with 
renewed thanks. 

Yours ever faithfully, G. M. 



